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INTRODUCTION. 


fHESE  verses  are  presented  to  the  public  with 
considerable  diffidence.  No  one  is  more  con- 
scious of  their  defects  than  the  author.  But  they 
will  perhaps  bring  back  to  life-long  friends  some 
happy  memories  of  Public  School  and  University 
days.  Two  of  them  were  the  Prize  Poems  at  Wesley 
College  in  1876  and  1878,  the  former  when  the  writer 
had  reached  the  mature  age  of  15  years.  Many  of  the 
translations  were  written  at  the  request  of  Professor 
Strong,  the  kindly  and  courteous  Professor  of  Classics 
during  my  University  Course  (1879-1881),  himself 
a  poet  of  no  mean  capacity.  Most  of  the  later 
ones  were  composed  during  my  brief  Parliamentary 
career  (1900-1904).  The  Honorable  the  Acting  Prime 
Minister  and  Federal  Attorney-General  is  said  to  have 
beguiled  the  tedium  of  Parliamentary  debate  by 
studying  law  ;  I  did  it  by  writing  verse. 

Some  of  my  friends  have  been  good  enough  to 
ask  me  to  publish  these  verses,  and  I  do  so  at  their 
request. 

C.  L.  A. 
Crown  Law  Offices, 

Melbourne,  10th  June,  1911. 


The    Phantom   Fall. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  forest,  where  no  human  step 

has  trod, 
Where  in  all  primeval  greatness  high  the  giant  gum 

trees  nod, 
Where  the  plashing  of  the  river  as  it  rushes  down  the 

fall 
Echoes  but  an  answering  murmur  to  the  far  off  ocean's 

call, 
Where  the  fern  trees  and  the  mosses  in  their  wild 

profusion  grow, 
And    untaint   by    human   touches   all    their    freshest 

beauties  show, 
Where  the  mountains  tower  in  grandeur,  each  with 

lofty  woodcapped  cone, 
In  a  wild  yet  grand  confusion  as   by  giant's  hand 

upthrown — 

Hither  came  a  hardy  settler,  daring  scaled  the  moun- 
tain's height, 
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And  in  ecstasy  exulted  as  each  glory  met  his  sight. 
There   he   fixed   his   habitation,    there   he   made   his 

mountain  home, 
Far  away  within  the  ranges,  where  none  other  yet  had 

come. 

When  his  hut  was  strongly  builded,  when  a  little  space 

he'd  cleared, 
Brought  he  there  his  wife  and  children,  and  his  home 

was  thus  endeared. 
Long  they  lived  in  blissful  quiet,  but  too  soon  there 

came  an  end, 
For  the  bane  of  wasting  fever  did  upon  that  house 

descend. 
First  the  mother,  then  the  brother,  sickened,  faded, 

waned,  and  died, 
And  the  broken  hearted  father  laid  them  sadly  side  by 

side 

In  a  small  enclosure  chosen  where  the  river  rippled  by, 
Murmuring  still  its  solemn  requiem  for  the  dead  that 

by  it  lie. 
There  he  laid  them  and  when  simple  heartfelt  prayers 

had  all  been  said 
Raised  the  small  and  crude  memorial,  but  a  cross  to 

mark  their  head. 
Yet   that   simple   cross   so   watered   by  a  husband's, 

father's,  tears, 
Sure  was  worth  a  thousand  tombstones  that  a  vain 

display  uprears, 
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And  those  dead  found  true  memorial  in  the  mourner's 

aching  breast, 
And  beneath  their  rough  cross  headstone  calm  and 

peaceful  sure  they  rest. 

Now  the  settler's  hopes  were  centred  in  the  little  fair- 
haired  child, 
All  that  now  was  left  to  cheer  him  in  that  forest  deep 

and  wild. 
Quickly  gained   she   strength  and   stature— nature's 

child  she  wandered  free 
Through  the  shady  dusky  valley  where  the  river  calls 

the  sea. 
See  her  as  she  rushes  headlong  down  the  mountain 

rough  and  steep, 
With  her  fair  hair  floating  from  her  in  a  lovely  golden 

sweep. 

Sure  she  seems  an  elfin  fairy,  spirit  of  the  dusky  dell, 
Ruler,  queen  of  all  the  forest  and  the  rippling  stream 

as  well. 
There  she  sits  enthroned  in  splendour  on  a  rock  with 

moss  o'ergrown 
With  two  stately  ferns  o'ershadowing,  fit  pavilion  for 

her  throne. 

At  her  feet  the  tiny  lizard  glides  unruffled  on  his  way, 
At  this  queen  he  doth  not  tremble  for  he  knows  her 

kindly  sway. 
From  the  eucalyptus  yonder  looks  the  round  opossum 

down — 
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Hails  with  joy  his  fairy  ruler,  gathers  leaflets  for  her 

crown. 
In  the  stream  the  little  fishes  cluster  near  her  where 

she  stands, 
And  to  them  she  gives  her  bounty  crumbs  from  out 

her  regal  hands. 
While  the  parrot,  and   the  magpie,  and   the  stately 

cockatoo 
Trill  their  loudest  lay  of  welcome,  bring  their  votive 

offering  too. 
Child  of  nature,  dearly  loves  she  all  that  nature's  hand 

displays, 
And   in   happy  careless   freedom   glide  her  peaceful 

childish  days. 

But  the  valley  doth  not  always  rest  in  quiet  tranquil 


And  the  mountain  doth  not  always  its  majestic  still- 
ness keep. 

When  the  storm  god  his  arm  raises,  hurls  his  lightnings 
keen  and  fast, 

And  lets  loose  his  dreadful  thunder,  and  his  storm  that 
dashes  past, 

Then  above  the  mountain's  summit  loud  the  thunder 
voices  speak, 

And  the  lightning  plays  in  splendour  round  each 
separate  lofty  peak. 

Then  the  giant  trees  are  smitten,  blasted  by  the 
lightning  stroke, 
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And  adown  the  glen  come  clashing  by  the  stormy 

wind  upbroke. 
O,  a  mountain  lit  by  lightning,  torn  by  thunder,  swept 

by  storm, 
Is  a  sight  of  glorious  grandeur,  in  its  dreadest,  direst 

form. 
Ah  how  small  a  man  must  feel  him,  and  how  trifling 

seems  his  share 
In  the  great  and  grand  creation  warring  now  above 

him  there ! 

Fearful,  terrified,  and  trembling,  watched  the  little 

maid  the  storm, 
And  in  awe  the  transformation  of  the  mountain's  well 

known  form. 
Could  this  be  the  kindly  guardian  at  whose  foot  she'd 

often  played  ? 
Could  these  branches,  wildly  wrestling,  be  the  same 

that  gave  her  shade  ? 
Could  that  rushing,  roaring  torrent  be  her  playful  little 

stream  ? 
Could  that   sun  so  wildly  glaring  e'er  have  shed  a 

gentle  beam  ? 
But  the  storm  no  longer  rages,  and  the  lightning  plays 

no  more, 
And  a  few  far  distant  mutterings  tell  the  thunder's 

force  is  o'er, 
And  the  sun  once  more  benignant  sheds  again  a  kindly 

ray, 
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And  the  little  maid  rejoices  that  the  storm  has  passed 
away. 

But  there   came  a  day  \vhen,  wandering  down  the 

streamlet's  rocky  bed, 
Where  in  many  a  twisted  eddy  far  its  errant  course  it 

led, 
Far  she  followed,  farther,  farther,  till  her  home  was 

lost  to  view 
All   forgetful   of   her   wanderings,  raptured   at   each 

beauty  new. 
From  the  river's  track  she  wandered  up  a  tributary 

stream 
Where  the  deep  o'ershadowing  fern  trees  scarce  admit 

a  vagrant  beam. 
Careless,  heedless,  roamed   she  onward,  as   by  fairy 

voices  called, 
In  the  wilds  of  nature  glorying,  by  her  mystic  balm 

enthralled. 
Till  the  straggling  sunbeams  slowly  all  withdrew  their 

chequered  light, 
And  the  deepening  darkness  round  her  sure  proclaimed 

the  coming  night. 
Then  the  spell  was  rudely  broken,  backward  turned 

she  home  to  fly, 
Ah,  but  swifter  deeped  the  darkness,  and  no  friendly 

aid  was  nigh. 
Oh  how  different  now  the  journey  that  this  morning 

seemed  so  fair — 
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Now  the  course  that  seemed  so  easy  had  its  dangers 

everywhere. 
On  she  stumbled  o'er  the  moss  grown  rocks  that  like 

a  tiger's  paws 
Hid  beneath  their  soft  moss  covering  all  their  cruel 

dangerous  clav/s. 
And  the  stream  which  seemed  so  playful,   sparkling 

o'er  its  rocky  bed, 
Now   but  mocked  her  frightened  outcries — now  but 

dulled  her  aching  head, 
And  whene'er  her  footstep  stumbled  swept  her  on  in 

fiendish  glee, 
Dashed  against  the  rocks,  then  rushed  on,  careless  of 

her  misery. 
While  the  birds,  her  gay  companions,  now  composed 

them  to  their  rest, — 
Selfish  friends,  they  thought  not  of  her,  snug  within 

their  feathered  nest. 
Thus  deserted  by  her  playmates,  blind  she  struggled 

on  alone, 
Till  she  reached  the  larger  river,  where  it  joined  the 

smaller  one, 

In  the  darkness,  in  her  terror,  then  she  took  the  down- 
ward way, 
And  each  painful  step  but  bore  her  farther  from  her 

home  away. 

Can  no  angel  guide  be  given,  to  direct  her  on  her  path  ? 
Must  she  drift  on  further  downward,  where  the  falls 

mean  certain  death  ? 
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In  his  home  her  loving  father,  late  returning  from  his 

toil, 
Found  his  little  maiden  absent,  thought  not  much  of 

it  awhile, 
Guessed  that  haply  she  was  hiding,  soon  to  come  with 

childish  glee, 
Chide  his  small  success  in  finding,  neatly  perched  upon 

his  knee. 
But  when  evening  closed  about  him,  and  the  darkness 

thickened  fast, 
Then  he  knew  that  he  had  lost  her,  then  he  felt  his 

woe  at  last ; 
And  adown  the  mountain  rushing  called  he  wildly  on 

her  name, 
But  upon  the  evening  breezes  still  no  echoing  answer 

came. 
Down  the  river's  vale  he  hurried  swift  as  human  foot 

could  speed, 
With  a  muttered  prayer  to  heaven,  that  'twould  aid  in 

this  his  need. 
On  and  on  he  tore  in  madness,  pierced  the  sky  with 

many  a  call, 
Till  the  sound  of  rushing  waters  told  the  approaching 

waterfall 
Hopeless  now  he  reached  the  summit,  and  the  pale 

moon's  fitful  light 
Showed   a   hundred   feet    below  him  a  small  object 

clothed  in  white. 
There  she  lay  in  death's  calm  beauty,  with  her  lovely 

golden  hair 
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Like  a  martyr's  crown  of  glory  floating  round   her 

everywhere ; 
While  her  face,  so  calm  and  placid,  seemed  like  that  of 

some  fair  saint 
Called   away  by  loving   message,  all    untouched   by 

earthly  taint ; 
And  the  waters,  now  remorseful  for  their  cruel  sport 

before, 
Rippling  kissed  her  lips  and  eyelids,  as  attempting  to 

restore.    • 

Maddened,  reckless,  hopeless,  tortured,  as   her   dead 

form  met  his  view, 
Cried  her  father  "  O  my  darling,  I  will  come  and  join 

thee  too." 

One  fell  plunge  and  all  is  over,  and  his  spirit  is  at  rest, 
With  his  dead  loves  gone  before  him,  with  his  dearest 

and  his  best. 
Thus  in  dreary  hour  of  midnight  in  that  forest  deep 

and  wild 
Did  the  father  join  his  daughter,  did  the  settler  find 

his  child. 

And  above  those  waters  ever  at  the  deepest  hour  of  night 
Has  been  heard  that  cry  of  anguish,  heard  with  terror, 

heard  with  fright. 

And  from  this  unearthly  music,  from  this  eerie  mid- 
night call, 
Comes   the    name   so   aptly   given,   comes    the    title 

"  Phantom  Fall." 
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The   Pharisee   and  the   Magdalene. 

LUKE   VII.    36. 

In  the  hall  of  the  Pharisee  sitting — 

A  guest,  but  an  unhonored  guest, 

Not  received  with  the  courtesy  fitting, 

Not  invited  to  take  of  the  best. 

No  kiss  of  peace  given  to  welcome, 

No  unguents  anointing  his  head, 

No  bowl  of  fresh  water  provided 

The  dust  from  his  feet  to  be  shed. 

Admitted,  indeed,  as  a  client 

Of  the  patron  enthroned  there  in  state, 

But  admitted  as  with  him,  not  of  him, 

As  a  parvenu  ranked  with  the  great  — 

A  Rabbi  perhaps  at  the  utmost — 

A  Leader  who  pleases  the  crowd, 

His  claims  not  yet  frankly  admitted 

But  not  to  be  quite  disavowed — 

See  the  Carpenter's  Son  with  the  rulers, 

Invited,  yet  coldly  ignored  ; 

Not  honored  as  David's  descendant, 

Not  worshipped  as  Son  of  the  Lord. 

O,  acceptance  far  worse  than  denial ! 
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O,  welcome  more  cold  than  rebuff! 
O,  honor  that's  really  dishonor  ! 
O,  courtesy  less  than  enough  ! 
Alone  'midst  the  crowd  at  the  table, 
Apart  from  them,  silent  and  sad, 
Oppressed  with  the  burden  of  loneness, 
And  sore  from  the  slights  he  has  had. 


A  woman  is  in  the  throng  watching, 

The  feast  is  the  sight  of  the  town, 

The  idle,  the  greedy,  the  hungry, 

Have  come  for  the  crumbs  to  be  thrown. 

And  amongst  them  a  few  weary-hearted 

Have  heard  that  the  Master  is  here, 

And  have  come  in  the  hope  they  may  see  Him, 

And  feel  their  Messiah  is  near. 

And  perchance  they  may  hear  His  voice  speaking 

The  words  of  hope,  comfort,  and  peace, 

Of  healing  for  this  world's  afflictions, 

And  hereafter  of  joys  without  cease. 

The  woman  has  beautiful  features, 

But  marred  with  the  traces  of  sin — 

A  harlot — but  one  of  the  creatures 

Whom  Christ  came  from  heaven  to  win. 

Perchance  she  has  heard  His  kind  message 

In  parable  exquisite  given, 

Perchance  but  the  hem  of  His  garment 
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Has  been  touched,  and  has  led  her  to  heaven. 

She  sees  her  beloved  Redeemer 

An  unhonored  guest  at  the  feast — 

The  greatest  of  all  at  the  table, 

But  welcomed  as  if  but  the  least. 

What  the  clean  but  proud  host  has  denied  Him 

The  outcast  shall  lay  at  His  feet ; 

The  food  that  the  children  have  scoffed  at 

The  pariah  dogs  gladly  eat. 

She  rushes  to  where  He  is  seated, 

Her  tears  give  the  water  He  needs, 

Her  long  waving  hair  forms  the  towel, 

She  bathes  His  feet  while  her  heart  bleeds  : 

A  box  of  the  most  precious  ointment 

She  pours  forth  her  gift  to  complete 

The  kisses  His  host  has  denied  Him 

She  lavishes  now  on  His  feet. 

O  extravagant  signs  of  devotion  ! 

O  kindly  beneficent  touch  ! 

O  gratitude  worthy  the  service  ! 

O  love  that  has  prompted  so  much  ! 

The  heart  of  the  Master  so  wounded, 

So  sore  from  the  snubs  of  the  great, 

Is  soothed  by  the  love  of  the  outcast, 

Is  touched  by  her  heartbroken  state. 

His  hand  with  its  touch  of  true  healing 

He  lays  on  her  beautiful  head, 

Her  sins  tho'  so  great  are  forgiven, 

Her  past  tho'  so  guilt  stained  is  dead. 
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The  woman  is  known  as  a  sinner ; 

Her  awful  career  one  can  trace 

In  the  tawdry  array  of  her  garments, 

In  the  sin-stained  lines  of  her  face. 

Yet  love  has  transfigured  her  features, 

And  devotion  has  softened  her  heart, 

Her  repentance  is  visibly  genuine, 

She  is  palpably  acting  no  part. 

The  beauty,  the  pathos,  the  glory 

Of  the  exquisite  outburst  of  love 

Brings  a  tear  to  the  eyes  of  beholders, 

Wins  a  song  from  the  angels  above. 

Only  one  is  untouched  by  the  picture — 

The  Pharisee  wrapped  in  self  pride, 

The  joy  that  has  gladdened  the  angels 

Is  to  his  paltry  spirit  denied. 

"  Lord  I  thank  thee  I'm  not  as  this  sinner, 

"  Thy  commandments  I've  kept  from  my  youth, 

"  These  outcasts  that  shame  us  in  public 

"  Are  not  of  my  status,  forsooth  ! 

"  Can  the  Rabbi  have  seen  and  not  known  her, 

"  As  He  turns  from  the  best  of  my  feast  ? 

"  Is  it  like  unto  like  turning  gladly, 

"  The  least  worthy  welcoming  least  ?" 


The  keen  searching  eye  of  the  Master 
Has  seen  through  his  small  churlish  heart, 
By  parable  apt  and  by  question 
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He  shows  him  his  pitiful  part. 

Self -convicted  he  gasps  an  admission 

That  the  greater  forgiveness  of  debt 

Should  be  followed  by  gratitude  greater, 

Should  be  followed  by  love  greater  yet. 

The  Master  looks  down  at  the  woman, 

With  heartbroken  sobs  at  His  feet, 

No  longer  the  sport  of  the  lustful — 

No  longer  the  waif  of  the  street. 

Her  sins  tho'  so  many  forgiven — 

Her  womanhood  once  more  restored — 

"  Thou  hast  sinned  much,  but  loved  much,  my  sister 

"  Enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
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A   Moonlight   Sabbath    Eve. 

The  waters  sleep — the  waves  are  still, 
The  roaring  winds  have  howled  their  fill, 
The  barks  lie  placid  on  the  tide, 
And  stillness  holds  the  water  side, 
Save  where  the  sounds  of  pealing  bell 
Pierce  thro'  the  air  with  echoing  swell, 
And  finding  nought  but  peace  eachwhere 
Call  the  calmed  soul  to  join  in  prayer. 

Thus  quiet  reigns  on  earth  below. 

And  heavens  their  answering  stillness  show. 

The  stars  are  few,  and  show  their  light 

Timid  before  the  Queen  of  Night, 

Who  calm,  majestic,  bears  her  way 

Across  the  skies  who  own  her  sway. 

The  silky  clouds  are  gliding  past, 

Now  stately  slow,  now  blythely  fast, 

As  courtiers  come  their  dues  to  pay, 

And  hail  their  queen's  advancing  way. 

O  ruler  of  the  night  that  now 

Look'st  down  on  nought  but  peace  below, 

Could'st  thou  but  ever  thus  behold 

Our  troubles  hushed,  our  storms  controlled, 
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And  ne'er  gaze  down  on  earth  to  see 
A  people  plunged  in  misery  ! 
Could  wars  and  tumults  fail  and  cease 
And  give  us  endless  calm  and  peace ! 

Yet  no  1  this  earth  that  sleeps  so  fair 
Beneath  thy  mild  protecting  glare, 
And  like  a  child  in  innocence 
Seems  to  be  free  from  all  offence, 
To-morrow,  when  the  light  of  day 
Replaces  thine  with  rougher  ray, 
Will  wake  to  turmoil,  wake  to  strife, 
And  taste  once  more  the  toils  of  life. 
Yet  for  these  hours  when  stillness  reigns, 
When  nought  of  troubled  earth  remains, 
Whose  peace  to  mortals  now  is  given 
To  free  from  earth  and  point  to  heaven, 
For  these  sweet  hours — alas  too  few — 
For  these  our  heartfelt  thanks  are  due. 

O  be  it  mine  to  taste  the  joys 
Of  perfect  peace  above  the  skies ; 
And  till  that  perfect  peace  is  known 
Still  to  enjoy  the  foretaste  shown ; 
And  when  the  earth  is  wrapt  in  calm, 
And  skies  shed  forth  their  kindly  balm, 
Let  me  but  learn  from  these  to  guess 
The  joys  of  future  happiness  ; 
And  through  this  floor  of  his  abode 
Direct  my  mind  unto  my  God. 
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Disraeli    and   Gladstone. 

A   SONNET. 

England  had  late  two  leaders,  statesmen  each 

Of  policy  far  seeing ;  deeply  read 

In  learned  lore,  and  eloquent  of  speech  ; 

By  nature  formed  to  be  a  people's  head. 

For  thirty  years  the  highest  paths  they  tread 

Of  the  world's  rulers — in  the  senate  hall 

Supreme  by  turns,  as  parties  rise  and  fall, 

Yet  ever  great.     But  now  Disraeli's  dead, 

Full  both  of  years  and  honors.     England  mourns 

His  loss,  and  to  his  mighty  rival  turns 

To  guide  the  ship  of  State  with  steadfast  hand. 

He  takes  the  task  no  lesser  hand  could  dare, 

And  to  the  service  of  his  native  land 

Devotes  his  every  thought,  his  every  care. 


A   Song. 

When  the  fair  moonlight  on  the  water  bright 

Shines  calm  and  still, 

And  the  waves  at  rest  on  the  ocean's  breast 

Have  tossed  their  fill. 

When  the  waters  sleep  in  the  vasty  deep, 

And  the  sky  gleams  fair  above  ; 

Then  in  the  balm  of  nature's  calm 

I  think  of  thee,  my  love. 

Not  when  the  day  with  glaring  ray 

Dispels  the  night ; 

Not  when  the  sun  begins  to  run 

His  course  so  bright. 

Not  when  the  earth  awaked  goes  forth 

In  busying  stir  to  move  ; 

Not  then,  not  then — ah,  'tis  not  then 

I  think  of  thee,  my  love. 

For  sweet  thoughts  of  thee,  so  dear  to  me, 

So  near,  so  dear, 

Come  over  me  now  when  the  sea  below 

Is  calm  and  clear. 

When  nought  of  life  with  its  cares  and  strife 

Can  me  disturb  or  move, 

So  then  in  the  night  'neath  the  moon's  soft  light, 

I  think  of  thee,  my  love. 
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To   my   Pipe. 

My  dear  old  friend,  companion  of  my  joys 
And  of  m}^  sorrows  in  this  changing  life, 
Thou  true  hast  been  a  friend  in  friendly  guise, 
And  not  a  false  and  fickle  friend  who  flies 
At  the  first  sound  of  danger  or  of  strife ; 
No,  I  can  trust  thee,  for  thou  art  not  human, 
And  knowest  not  the  ways  of  man — and  woman. 

Within  thy  solid  wooden  breast  thou  hast 
Full  many  a  secret  I  to  thee  confided, 
In  the  sure  hope  that  confidence  would  last 
Secure,  and  sooth  it  has  not  been  misplaced, 
For  up  till  now  at  least  you've  not  decided 
To  make  my  secrets  common  property. 
Upon  what  human  could  I  thus  rely  ? 

Thou  inakest  no  profession,  no  false  word 

To  lure  me  on  to  make  still  more  confession 

Which  thou  rnay'st  prate  about  as  soon  as  heard, 

By  thoughts  of  friendship,  honour,  undeterred ; 

Ah.  no !  thou  takest  not  the  human  mission. 

But  then,  of  course,  thou  are  not  blessed  with  reason, 

And  so,  perforce,  canst  not  ascend  to  treason. 
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A  friend  will  play  one  false,  at  least  the  fashion 

Is  so  to  do,  and  we  must  not  complain 

If  our  good  friend,  struck  with  the  self  same  passion 

As  we  ourselves,  or  if  our  interests  clashing 

Should  need  a  little  sacrifice,  or  pain — 

If  such  should  hap  we  need  not  stare  to  see 

Our  quondam  friend  our  bitterest  enemy. 

An  enemy  !  said  I  ?  the  word's  too  good, 
Too  manly  to  apply  to  a  false  friend  ; 
Our  language  doth  not  like  a  word  so  rude 
As  that  which  we  should  use,  but  understood 
Leaves  it,  a  hideous,  horrid,  hateful  blend 
Of  thief,  assassin,  traitor,  spy,  and  liar ; 
To  these  distinctions  may  a  friend  aspire. 

Ay,  worse  than  these — a  thief  seeks  but  your  gold, 

And  an  assassin  but  desires  your  death, 

A  traitor  may  your  private  thoughts  have  told, 

A  spy  your  holiest  secrets  all  unfold, 

A  liar  falsify  your  truest  breath ; 

Yet  let  all  these  in  one  fell  word  be  joined, 

And  then  'twould  be  too  good  for  a  false  friend. 

Thou  dost  not  love  me,  and  in  consequence 
Thou  dost  not  lead  me  on  by  protestations 
Of  love  for  me,  and  at  the  least  offence, 
Or  real  or  fancied,  haste  to  take  pretence 
To  cast  me  off  from  the  old  dear  relations, 
Supremely  careless  if  my  heart  should  break, 
It  matters  not,  it  served  a  passing  freak. 


Thus  doth  the  game  of  love  most  often  end  ; 
A  few  short  hours  of  heavenly  happiness, 
When  mutual  minds  in  loving  union  blend, 
And  all  attendant  joys  their  blessings  lend 
To  consummate  the  prime  of  earthly  bliss ; 
Tis  past,  'tis  gone,  a  fairer  face  appears, 
And  blasts  the  love  that  was  to  last  for  years. 

For  years,  said  I  ?  for  all  eternity, 

For  naught  can  quench  the  potent  fire  of  love, 

Not  death  itself,  as  the  fond  victims  sigh ; 

A  statement  this  which  we  cannot  deny, 

Since  death  ne'er  has  the  chance  its  truth  to  prove, 

For  lovers  who  were  true  to  be  for  aye, 

Cannot  keep  faith  a  week,  scarce  e'en  a  day  ! 

So  out  with  love,  a  snare  and  a  delusion ; 
And  out  with  friendship — that  is  even  worse  ; 
Two  states  which  cover  with  a  false  effusion 
Of  fancied  fondness  ever  one  conclusion 
By  which  our  friendship,  love,  becomes  a  curse ; 
I  leave  them  both  and  cheerful  say  adieu, 
Committing  all  my  secrets  now  to  you. 
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The    Pilgrim    Fathers. 

(PRIZE  POEM  WESLEY  COLLEGE  187(5.) 

They  stand  upon  the  shore.     One  last  good-bye 
And  they  are  gone  for  ever.     Weeping  friends, 
And  sorrowing  sisters,  sweethearts,  mothers,  wives, 
They  leave  behind.     Across  the  mighty  deep 
They  go,  outdriven  from  their  native  land 
By  tyranny,  oppression,  and  religion, 
(If  such  it  may  be  called  which  takes  away 
The  liberty  of  conscience,  Heaven's  own  gift, 
And  ties  down  to  a  settled  form  of  prayer 
Men  willing  or  unwilling).     Tis  for  these 
That  from  their  native  land  like  exiles  driven 
They  seek  a  freer  coast,  a  liberty 
Untrammeled  by  the  tenets  of  the  Church. 


The  sails  are  set,  and  fast  the  vessel  speeds 
Far  on  its  outward  way,  its  living  freight 
Hanging  about  the  sides,  with  anxious  eyes 
Straining  to  catch  the  last  long  sight  of  land, 
Their  native  land,  though  now  no  longer  home. 
Their  home  is  on  the  broad  Atlantic,  soon 
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'Twill  be  the  waving  forests  of  the  West, 
The  wild  dark  wilderness  of  Acadie, 
Untrodden  yet  by  foot  of  living  man, 
Save  only  by  the  Indian,  nature's  child. 

And  now  the  land  has  vanished  from  their  sight ; 

Each  well  known  hill,  each  much  loved  trysting  place 

Where  lovers  breathed  their  first  sweet  dream  of  love ; 

Each  home  where  haply  aged  parents  dwell, 

Too  old  to  leave  their  land  and  seek  a  new ; 

All  these  are  gone,  and  in  their  room  is  seen 

Nought  but  the  vast  and  ever  heaving  ocean, 

Rolling  along  as  quietly  and  calm 

As  if  it  bore  upon  its  changing  breast 

No  freight  of  loved  ones  parted  from  their  loved. 

Then  from  the  vessel  rose  a  solemn  hymn, 

All  slow  and  mournful,  as  the  nightingale 

The  queen  of  night,  chants  forth  as  sorrowing  for 

The  loss  of  her  beloved  mate.     Thus  then 

The  sound  arose  ;  the  cloudless  sky  above 

(Cloudless  as  if  to  bless  their  enterprise) 

The  boundless  depth  beneatli  were  all  that  heard. 

And  this  the  burden  of  the  song  they  sang : 

"  Land  of  our  fathers,  native  land, 

"  Our  much  loved,  sea  encircled  strand, 

"  We  bid  thee  .now  farewell, 
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"  We  leave  thee  now  to  go  abroad, 
"  Relying  on  our  faith  in  God, 
"  To  where  we  cannot  tell. 

"  Through  all  the  dark  and  troublous  days, 

"  Through  many  winding  treacherous  ways, 

"  England,  we  kept  to  thee  ; 

"  For  thee  we  willingly  would  die, 

"  Yet  not  for  thee  would  we  deny 

"  Our  faith,  our  piety. 

"  And  now  we  leave  thy  shores  for  aye, 
"  Yet  ever  for  thy  good  we  pray, 
"  O  Lord,  hear  Thou  our  prayer. 
"  Our  native  country  that  we  love 
"  No  matter  how  from  it  we  rove 
"  O  take  beneath  Thy  care. 

"  For  ever  bless  and  guard  its  shores, 

"  O,  be  it  free  from  bloody  wars, 

"  O,  give  it  perfect  peace ; 

"  Be  it  Thy  kingdom  specially, 

"  And  grant  that  there  may  ever  be 

"  The  foretaste  of  Thy  grace. 

'•'  And  in  our  new  adopted  clime 

"  Lord,  bring  about  in  Thy  good  time 

"  Our  being  really  blest. 

"  O,  hear  the  prayers  that  now  we  make, 

"  And  answer  them  for  Jesus'  sake, 

"  And  lead  us  to  Thy  rest." 
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Thus  died  the  words  ;  along  the  vessel  sped  ; 
Then  sank  the  sun,  and  when  he  next  arose 
Nought  saw  they  but  the  waters  of  the  deep 
Rolling  and  tossing,  and  upon  its  breast 
Their  little  boat,  just  like  a  cockle  shell 
Amid  the  foaming  waves.     Their  life  anew 
Began  that  day,  for  they  had  left  behind 
The  old  land,  and  were  pressing  to  the  new, 
The  land  of  their  adoption. 
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Melaleuka,   Connewarre. 

When  the  night  wind  is  softly  sadly  wailing, 
When  with  affright  your  trembling  soul  is  quailing, 
When  the  loose  hoop-iron  flaps  against  the  paling, 
0  think  of  me. 

When  on  the  reedy  lake  of  Connewarre 
The  laboring  boat  has  more  than  she  can  carry, 
When  kind  friends  from  the  shore  are  waving  Fare  ye 
Well,  think  of  me. 

When  on  the  mud  firm  fix'd  the  boat's  reclining, 
When  blazing  hot  the  midday  sun  is  shining, 
When  for  the  shore  your  thirsty  soul  is  pining, 
Then  think  of  me. 

When  to  your  aid  a  form  is  seen  advancing, 
Up  to  his  waist — at  least  with  half  his  pants  in, 
With  rippling  wavelets  round  his  coat  tails  dancing, 
All  right — it's  me. 
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Xenophon's    Address    to   his    Soldiers : 
Anabasis   III.    10-16. 

PRIZE  POEM,  WESLEY  COLLEGE,  1878. 
Then  Xenophon,  in  goodliest  armour  drest, 
That  if  with  Greece  the  victory  should  rest 
He  suitably  were  clad ;  if  death  were  nigh 
Worthy  his  bravest  dress  to  bravely  die, 
Arose  and  spake : 

"  Cleanor  did  you  tell 

"  Of  the  barbarians'  faithlessness,  and  well 
"  I  think  you  know  it.     If  we  once  again 
"  Decide  to  trust  their  broken  pledges,  then 
"  No  wonder  we  are  sad.     Did  we  not  see 
"  Full  well  their  falseness  and  their  perjury 
"  When  they  our  trusting  generals  slew  ?     So  now 
"  Our  arras  in  hand  let  us  inflict  a  blow 
"  To  show  them  whom  they've  wronged,  and  evermore 
"  Against  them  let  us  wage  a  glorious  war." 

While  thus  he  speaks,  behold,  a  joyous  sound — 
A  soldier  sneezes,  and  the  warriors  round 
Worship  the  omen  with  agreeing  voice, 
And  Xenophon  renews : 

"  My  friends,  rejoice, 
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"  For  while  we  of  our  common  safety  speak, 

"  Zeus,  the  preserver,  from  Olyrnpia's  peak 

"  Sends  us  an  omen.     Therefore  let  us  pray 

"  The  Saviour  God  to  guard  our  homeward  way, 

"  And  vow  a  cheerful  sacrifice  to  each 

"  Olympic  god  when  we  our  homes  shall  reach." 

They  vowed  their  vows,  and  paeans  sang,  and  then, 

The  gods  propitiate,  he  harangued  again  : 

"  Of  our  good  hopes  of  safety  I  began. 

"  First  we  fulfil  our  vows  to  God  and  man, 

"  While  our  inconstant  foes  have  broken  both 

"  Their  pledge  to  us,  and  to  the  gods  their  oath. 

"  Therefore  'tis  likely  that  the  gods  above 

"  Will  give  to  them  their  hate,  to  us  their  love — 

"  The  gods  who  bring  the  mighty  to  the  ground, 

"  And  save  the  feeble  from  all  dangers  round. 

"  Let  me  remind  you  of  your  noble  sires, 

"  And  in  your  bosoms  kindle  high  desires 

"  To  show  the  foemen  that  the  Grecian's  son 

"  Can  end  the  work  his  sire  so  well  begun. 

"  For  when  the  Persians  came  in  all  their  might 

"  To  crush  the  Grecians  in  unequal  fight, 

"  Did  not  the  Athenian  warriors  boldly  stand, 

"  And  rout  the  far  out-numbering  barbarous  band,. 

"  Vowing  to  Artemis,  nor  vowed  in  vain, 

"  A  yearly  kid  for  every  warrior  slain  ? 

"  Also  when  Xerxes,  with  unnumbered  host, 

"  The  narrow  seas  'twixt  Greece  and  Asia  crossed, 

"  Did  not  our  ancestors,  by  land  and  sea, 
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Conquer  their  foemen,  and  why  shall  not  we  ? 
The  tokens  of  our  fathers'  valour  stand, 
And  chief,  the  freedom  of  our  native  land. 
The  gods  alone,  no  despot  we  revere. 
Descended  from  such  heroes  can  we  fear  ? 
Ye  do  not  shame  them,  for  few  days  ago 
Marshalled  against  the  far  outnumbering  foe, 
Did  ye  not,  by  the  help  of  gods  above, 
Defeat  them,  and  yourselves  true  Grecians  prove. 
Then,  too,  'twas  but  for  Cyrus'  sovereignty. 
For  your  own  lives  far  braver  should  you  be. 
Moreover  now  more  confidence  you  show, 
For  then  their  cowardice  you  did  not  know. 
Now  that  we  know  that  tho'  outnumbering  far 
They  will  not  try  with  us  the  chance  of  war, 
'  Shall  we  now  fear  them,  no,  my  brothers  come, 
:  We'll  fight  till  death  for  Hellas  and  for  home  !  " 


A   Model   Letter  of   Introduction. 

HORACE,   EPISTLE   IX. 

Septimius  doubtless,  Claudius,  knows 
The  trust  that  you  in  rue  repose, 
He  even  asks  that  I  will  use 
My  influence  to  introduce 
Him  to  your  notice,  well  assured 
That,  once  this  favour  is  secured, 
His  own  good  gifts  ensure  his  stand 
Among  your  meritorious  band  ; 
Persuaded  that  I  play  the  part 
Of  closest  friend  where'er  thou  art, 
He  sees  and  knows  my  business  better 
Than  I  myself — and  asks  a  letter. 

Much  have  I  pleaded,  pleaded  vain, 

This  ever  his  continual  strain. 

At  last  I  feared  he'd  misconstrue 

My  diffidence  to  trouble  you, 

And  rate  me  in  such  terms  as  these  : 

"  You  know  he'll  grant  you  what  you  please, 

"  Yet  careless  of  your  friends  you  feign 

"  That  what  they  want  you  can't  obtain, 

"  Yet  take  good  care  he  ne'er  refuses 

"  What  you  can  turn  to  your  own  uses." 
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With  thoughts  like  these  all  in  a  fright 
I  firmly  steel  my  mind  to  write, 
Fearing  the  greater  calumny 
Of  falsely  feigning  friendship,  I 
Enter  the  lists,  tho'  late,  to  try 
The  prize  of  town  effrontery. 
So  if  you  think  it  free  from  blame 
To  serve  a  friend  and  put  off  shame, 
Rank  him  among  your  favoured  few, 
Accept  a  worthy  man  and  true. 
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O,  Lyre  of   Gold. 

PINDAR,   PYTHIA,   ODE  I.,   STROPHE  I. 

O  Lyre  of  gold,  Apollo's  lawful  right, 
With  whom  the  dark-haired  Muses  well  unite, 
Whose  voice  the  dancer's  step  obeys — 
Beginning  of  the  festive  maze — 
Thy  tones  the  poet-minstrels  hear, 
When,  trembling  set,  thou  thrill'st  the  ear 
With  strains  of  the  Olympic  choir- 
That  quell  Zeus'  bolt  of  quenchless  fire. 
O'ercome  by  thy  soft  rippling  numbers 
The  king  of  birds  upon  Zeus'  sceptre  slumbers, 
His  swift  wing  lulled,  while  o'er  his  beaked  head 
The  sweet  soft  cloud  of  darkness  thou  hast  shed. 
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Carpe  Diem. 

HORACE,   ODES  I.,   II. 

Cease  to  inquire,  for  'tis  forbid  to  know 
What  space  to  thee  the  gods  have  given  below, 
Leuconoe,  nor  Babylonian  charms  essay 
How  much  the  better  patient  to  endure 
Whate'er  may  hap.     If  Jove  to  us  insure 
Full  many  a  winter,  or  this  last  alone 
That  now  against  the  hard  opposing  stone 
The  might  of  the  great  Tuscan  sea  doth  melt  away, 
Be  wise.     Rack  off  the  wine,  and  to  short  space 
Cut  down  long  hope  ;  age  envious  comes  apace 
Even  as  we  speak,  so  seize  the  present  day, 
And  trust  the  next  as  little  as  you  may. 
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A  Tale :    More  Aeschylaeo  Juvenaleoque 
(Sed   longo    inter vallo). 

This  fragment  is  supposed  to  have  been  unearthed  during  a  spring 
cleaning  of  the  Classical  Professor's  room  at  the  University  many 
years  ago. 

Those  who,  like  myself,  were  privileged  to  hear  Professor  Strong's 
rendition  of  the  classical  gems  may  recognise  some  of  the  expressions. 

Once  long  ago  an  Arab  sheikh 
Returning  from  the  fight, 
Spied  sailing  down  in  a  caique 
The  Nile's  broad  stream  a  man — no  Greek, 
»  But  a  barbarian  wight. 
Victorious  o'er  his  desert  foes 
The  sheikh  his  nobly  earned  repose 

Had  quietly  been  taking 
Within  his  lordly  palanquin, 
When  suddenly  arose  this  din 

His  peaceful  slumber  breaking. 
"Spawn  of  the  Nile,"  Arbaces  growls, 
"  Why  gap'st  on  me  earth's  grovelling  howls  ? 

"  Speak,  or  if  dumb  thou  art, 
"  Speak,  answer  with  barbarian  hand. 
"  Come,  bring  thy  caique  swift  to  land, 
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Come,  or  by  Zeus's  thunder  brand, 

"  I'll  tear  thy  craven  heart." 
No  answer  made  the  witless  wight. 
Arbaces  draws  his  sabre  bright. 

"  Ho,  nigger,  bring  the  hounds. 
"  I  mean  not  real  hounds,  but  those 
"  That  in  the  water  'gainst  my  foes 

"  Leap  with  all  frenzied  bounds." 
Ill  had  it  fared  that  hapless  wight 
Had  once  those  hounds  appeared  in  sight ; 

But  Ares,  friendly  god, 
The  money  changer,  not  of  coin, 
But  of  men's  bodies — trade  divine, 

Beheld  from  his  abode, 
And  from  the  welkin  down  he  clomb, 
And  left  his  high  aerial  home, 

And  niched  those  barkless  hounds, 
Leaving  him  nought  to  quench  his  rage, 
And  his  superfluous  persiflage, 
Save  on  his  hapless  Moorish  Berber, 
Who  got  that  night  a  sad  disturber. 


Within  his  train  a  captive  lay, 

Who'd  from  his  home  been  filched  away, 

Surprised  upon  the  boulevard 

While  wandering  'neath  the  evening  star. 

Ill  had  it  chanced  that  poor  bourgeois 

Who  stood  condemned  by  Arab  law, 
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Had  not  Diana,  huntress  fair, 

Who  aye  protects  the  cowering  hare 

From  her  great  Father's  ruthless  pair 

Of  dogs,  not  real  dogs,  with  wings, 

And  o'er  them  her  protection  flings — 

Had  not  Diana,  huntress  great, 

In  pity  of  his  hapless  fate, 

Sent  down  to  attract  the  sheikh's  attent 

The  wight  barbarian,  fitly  sent, 

For  Ares'  body  trafficker 

Had  lately  been  in  wrath  with  her,  * 

And  so  on  his  barbarian  friend, 

Her  wrath  doth  fatefully  descend. 


Now,  when  the  hounds  no  more  were  seen, 
The  caique  swiftly  bore 
The  wight  barbarian  from  the  scene, 
And  left  the  chief  to  vent  his  spleen 
Upon  the  poor  bourgeois. 


With  cruel  irony  that  night 
His  hapless  guest  doth  he  invite 
His  farewell  meal  on  earth  to  eat 
With  him  and  victim  victor  meet. 
O  Bacchus,  god  of  revelries, 
Describe  the  feast  of  Arbaces  ! 
Oysters  and  pate  de  foie  gras 
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And  wine  from  famed  Falernian  bar, 

The  whitest  bread  of  purest  flour  ; 

The  largest  lamprey  of  the  hour ; 

The  finest  lobster  to  be  found, 

With  choicest  dressing  garnished  round, 

The  Master  gorges,  while  the  guest 

Sees  but  the  Master  eat  the  best. 

Before  him  on  an  earthen  plate 

A  common  crab  reclines  in  state, 

With  oil  whose  stench  prevents  the  white 

Approaching  when  a  black's  in  sight. 

A  common  piece  of  dirty  bread — 

A  thrown  out  piece  of  fish's  head — 

He  washes  down  these  scraps  half -eaten 

With  wine  that  vinegar  would  sweeten. 

cf.  Juvenal.     Satire  V. 
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A   Vision   of   the   Future. 

YORK,  W.A.,  OCT.  1883. 


Below  the  classic  mount  of  Brown. 

And  by  the  Avon's  rippling  stream, 
Smiling  content  o'er  York's  fair  town 

There  lies  a  spot  to  smoke  and  dream, 
Shaded  by  mountain,  lulled  by  waters ; 
This  happy  place  ?     The  Doctor's  quarters. 

ii. 
Beneath  his  tig  tree  and  his  vine 

In  solemn  state  the  Doctor  sits ; 
His  coat  with  Russian  sables  fine  ; 

His  Tarn  O'Shanter  closely  fits ; 
He  gazes  round  on  cabbages, 
Peas,  beans,  potatoes — all  are  his. 

in. 

Behold  on  table  placed  before  him 
A  bottle  rich  of  local  wine ; 
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He  sees  the  ripening  clusters  o'er  him, 

And  thinks  beneath  his  spreading  vine, 
"  Soon  shall  I  make  my  own,  own  liquor, 
It  may  be  sweeter,  cant  be  thicker." 


To  quite  complete  the  classic  scene 

Music  is  also  represented  ; 
(Have  I  anachronistic  been 

And  named  a  thing  not  yet  invented  ? 
If  I  have  erred,  be  not  too  sharp, 
Tis  a  guitar,  if  not  a  harp). 

v. 

Perchance  the  Doctor  thinks  it  fair 
Not  to  take  all  from  ancient  fable, 

But  add  a  slight  Mediaeval  air 
To  Attic  scene  and  Russian  sable ; 

But  whatsoe'er  his  motives  are 

See  the  result,  hear  the  guitar. 


Smooth,  level,  on  the  river's  brim 

Behold  a  court  marked  out  for  tennis  ; 

But  no  such  pastimes  trouble  him. 

His  only  thought,  thanksgiving,  when  he's 

Enthroned  in  state  beneath  his  vine 

Is  "  Heaven  be  praised,  this  garden's  mine." 
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VII. 

O  scene  Arcadian !  Now  doth  he 
In  solemn  mental  confab  smoke, 

And  wonder  when  the  double  gee 
Will  burst  its  box,  an  artichoke  ; 

0  noble  subject,  'neath  that  fig 

All  lower  thoughts  were  "  infra  dig." 

VIII. 

A  stranger  hails  the  troubadour 
From  'neath  the  avenue  of  gums, 

Advances,  makes  a  wide  detour 
To  spare  the  cabbages,  and  comes 

Into  the  bower,  unrecognised, 

His  host  enquiring  and  surprised. 

IX. 

'  Now  whence,  O  stranger  ?     By  what  token 

Dost  thou  mine  honoured  friendship  claim  ? 
"  I  clearly  see  from  what  you've  spoken 

You  cannot  call  to  mind  my  name. 
Of  passport  though  I'm  not  a  wanter 
'Twas  I  that  sent  your  Tarn  O'Shanter." 

x. 
Embraced,  and  seated  on  the  table 

The  guest  discusses  figs  and  wine. — 
Here  pause  I,  for  no  pen  is  able 

On  such  deep  bliss  to  write  one  line. 
So  winding  up  my  prophecy 

1  can  but  hope  'twill  speedy  be. 
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Prologue. 

Written  for  an  amateur  dramatic  performance  of  the  "  Trial  from 
Pickwick,"  in  aid  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 

(York,  W.A.,  August  1883). 

Our  thanks,  O  kindly  audience,  first  are  due 
For  your  attendance  and  support,  to  you ; 
And  as  you've  signified  your  acquiescence 
In  this  our  project  by  your  gracious  presence, 
It  is  but  fair  that  some  short  explanation 
Of  all  our  doubts,  our  fears,  our  agitation, 
And  how  we  trembled  first,  and  how  we  shivered 
Should  in  our  prologue  be  to  you  delivered, 
And  when,  this  brief  resume  being  given, 
The  curtain  rises  you'll  see  how  we've  thriven. 
First  then,  our  object.     In  this  town  of  York 
Our  present  Institute  has  done  good  work  ; 
Yet  you'll  admit,  if  you  but  glance  around 
There  may  be  room  for  some  improvement  found. 
To  get  the  means  for  such  improvement  making 
Is  the  sole  reason  of  our  undertaking. 
So,  when  we're  acting  the  ensuing  scenes, 
Praise  the  good  end,  if  you  can  not  the  means ; 
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Consider  us  as  public  benefactors, 

And  praise  our  actions,  if  you  can't  our  actors. 

Well  then,  when  some  enthusiastic  spirits, 

To  get  the  Institute  the  aid  it  merits, 

Determined  on  some  entertainment  new 

The  difficulty  first  was,  what  to  do  ? 

But  after  long  and  solemn  cogitation 

We  hit  on  a  dramatic  presentation, 

And  not  ourselves  to  too  severely  tax, 

Called  in  to  help  us  our  good  "  brudder  blacks.",* 

When  then  the  form  of  programme  we'd  decided 

(An  entertainment,  black  and  white,  divided), 

The  question  next  arose,  what  should  we  act  ? 

Tragic  or  comic,  fiction,  farce,  or  fact  ? 

And  after  arguments  not  short,  nor  yet  quick, 

We  at  last  settled  on  some  scenes  from  Pickwick. 

The  parts  allotted,  the  rehearsals  followed  ; 

First  this  one  spoke  too  low,  and  that  one  holla'ed  ; 

A  third  would  mouth  each  single  word  he  uttered, 

And  one  but  ranted,  while  another  muttered. 

But  patience  everything  o'ercomes,  they  say, 

And  our  defects  have  somewhat  passed  away, 

Until  at  length  on  this  eventful  night 

We  come  before  you  in  theatric  light. 

If  our  disguise  is  thin,  our  means  are  small. 

We  cannot  make  a  theatre  of  a  hall, 

We  cannot  accurately  dress  each  part, 

For  here,  alas!  the  accessories  of  our  art 

'The  entertainment  concluded  wjth  negro  minstrels.     •    -;   '• '  •  : 
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Are  very  difficult  indeed  to  find, 

Kind  audience,  pray  you,  bear  all  this  in  mind. 

If  in  our  judge  you  recognise  a  face 

That  bears  more  Plutus'  than  Minerva's  trace  ; 

If  Phunky  seems  a  well-known  citizen ; 

(Don't  speak,  remember  what  a  fit  he's  in). 

If  in  another's  eye  you  catch  a  twinkle 

That  shows  you  Mr.  H.  —  —  in  Mr.  Winkle ; 

If  Mrs.  Cluppins  strangely  seems  to  carry 

Some  startling  traces  of  our  well-known  Harry ; 

If  'neath  Sam  Weller's  easy  self-possession 

You  recognise  the  medical  profession  ; 

If  Buzfuz'  ranting  speech  is  by  you  ill-borne, 

(Remember  he's  an  unfledged  youth  from  Melbourne). 

Don't  be  too  critical ;  we'll  do  our  best, 

And  to  your  kindness  must  entrust  the  rest. 

The  more  so,  as  on  looking  round  we  see 

(At  least  the  others  do,  but  not  poor  me) 

Scattered  about  among  our  audience  here 

Sisters  or  brothers,  wives  or  mothers  dear, 

Eager  to  see  a  brother,  husband,  shine 

In  this  first  opening  in  dramatic  line. 

And  each,  without  exception,  sees  some  friends ; 

That  to  his  part  a  new  excitement  lends. 

Forgive  me  if  too  prolix  I  have  been, 

And  turn  your  eyes  on  the  ensuing  scene, 

View  all  our  acting  with  a  favouring  mind, 

And  if  you  cannot  praise,  at  least  be  kind. 
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